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A. 

Adams,  W.,  D.U.,  Thanksfriving, 
Memories  of  the  Day,  noticed,  400. 

Anderson,  Rufus,  D.D.,  article  by, 
346. 

Auberlen's,  Dr.  C.  A.,  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation,  noticed,  391. 

B. 

Bachmann’s  Commentary  on  the 
Judges,  noticed,  190. 

Barnes’s,  Rev.  Albert,  Lectures  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
noticed,  396. 

Barrows,  E  .P.,  D.D.,  article  by,  316. 

Bartlett,  S.  C.,  D.D.,  article  by,  152. 

Bartlett’s  Familiar  Quotations,  no¬ 
ticed,  790. 

Bascom,  Rev.  John,  articles  by,  1. 
270,  645. 

Beecher’s  Prayers  from  the  Plymouth 
Pulpit,  noticed,  400. 

Bickersteth’s,  Yesterday,  To-day,  and 
Forever,  noticed,  790. 

Boase’s,  E.  \V.,  Tithes  and  Offerings, 
noticed,  391. 

Brown,  J.  A.,  D.D.,  article,  by  435. 

C. 

Carpenter’s,  W.,  English  Bible,  with 
Aids  to  its  Study,  noticed,  391. 

Christianity,  its  present  Attitude 
towards  its  Opponents,  article  on, 
152. 

Claims  of  Theology,  The,  article  on, 
by  J.  R.  Herrick,  49;  definition 
of  the  idea  of  theology,  49;  it 
demands  a  personal  God,  49  ;  God 
as  such  must  be  the  centre  of  the 
whole  system,  52  ;  in  a  system  of 
revealed  truth  Christ  must  be 
actual  and  personal  centre,  54 ; 
Christ,  the  divine  revealer,  55 ; 
the  unifier  of  the  system  marred  by 
sin,  55 ;  Christ  alone  can  bring  us 
into  harmony  with  the  divine 
order,  56  ;  the  claims  of  theology 
re.sult,  first  from  its  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  and  secondly  from  its 
law  of  life  inhering  in  a  personal 
Redeemer,  57 ;  special  need  of  a 


true  and  pervasive  theology,  60; 
tendency  to  a  denial  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  60 ;  the  bane  of  our  time, 
not  the  excess,  but  the  want  of 
theology,  63 ;  the  leaders  of  the 
people  need  especially  a  profound 
theology,  65. 

Clark,  Rev.  S.  D.,  article  by,  209, 
401. 

Cowles’s,  Henry,  D.D.,  Ezekiel  and 
Daniel,  noticed,  398. 

Curtis,  S.  F.,  D.D.,  on  Inspiration, 
noticed,  195. 

D. 

Dante’s  Divine  Comedy,  translated, 
noticed,  205. 

Davie’s,  Rev.  Samuel,  article  by,  25. 

Day’s,  H.  N.,  Grammatical  Synthesis 
and  Art  of  Discourse,  noticed,  208. 

Death  of  Christ  in  its  Outward 
Appearance  and  its  Historical 
Inlhicnce,  The,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
D.  W.  Simon,  733 ;  statement  of 
the  subject,  733 ;  the  light  in 
which  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was 
regarded  by  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries,  734  ;  how  did  it  appear  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  734; 
this  to  be  ascertained  from  the 
conduct  of  the  officials  who  exe¬ 
cuted  his  sentence,  735;  testimony 
of  Roman  writci’S,  736  ;  how  it 
appeared  to  the  Jews,  738 ;  to  his 
friends  and  disciples,  739;  ascer¬ 
tained  from  Jewish  works  written 
two  or  three  centuries  afterwards, 
740 ;  the  position  of  the  death  of 
Christ  in  the  spiritual  history  of 
humanity,  743;  the  view  of  it  taken 
by  the  personal  disciples  of  Jesus, 
743;  they  had  views  after  his 
death  totally  different  from  those 
entertained  before,  744  ;  they  per¬ 
suaded  their  enemies  to  take  the 
same  views,  745  ;  the  most  zealous 
of  these  enemies  changed  into  a 
friend,  746 ;  these  same  views 
dilfused  generally  in  the  face  of 
piirsecution,  747 ;  Christianity,  tri¬ 
umphant  after  the  persecution  of 
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Dlocleti.an,  752;  the  death  of 
Christ,  after  this,  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  in  the  lilc  of 
civilized  humanity,  753 ;  human 
thought  devoted  to  this  event,  754  ; 
stirred  the  leelings  and  aroused 
tlie  ellbrts  of  men,  75G ;  the  grounds 
of  these  eli'ects  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  757 ;  the  account  of  these 
by  liaur  of  Tubingen,  7 58 ;  the  only 
satisfactory  account  to  be  found 
in  the  truth  of  what  was  preached 
by  Christ,  793. 

Delit“ch’s,  Franz,  Dr.,  Commentary 
on  Isaiah,  noticed,  390. 

Dorner’s  Philosophy  of  Bacon,  no¬ 
ticed,  785. 

Diisterdicck’s,  Dr.  F.,  Apologctical 
Contributions,  noticed,  386. 

E. 

Ecce  Coelum,  or  Parish  Astronomy, 
noticed,  395. 

Edwards,  Pres.,  new  edition  of  his 
Works,  noticed,  208. 

Egyptian  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State, 
The,  article  on,  by  J.  P.  Thomp¬ 
son,  D.D.,  69  ;  belief  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  and  a  resurrection,  69  ; 
these  doctrines  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  transmigration  of  the  soul, 
69  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  immortal¬ 
ity  of  the  soul  based  on  the  legend 
of  Osiris,  70  ;  this  legend  a  poetical 
rendering  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
Nile,  71  ;  the  deceased  sometimes 
identily  themselves  with  Osiris,  73; 
funereal  statuettes  illustrative  of 
this  identity,  74 ;  the  sources  of 
our  knowledge  of  Egyptian  escha¬ 
tology  few  and  scanty,  74 ;  ac¬ 
counts  given  by  Herodotus,  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  and  other  Greek 
and  Latin  writei's,  74;  the  Book 
of  the  Dead  our  principal  author¬ 
ity,  76;  this  book  first  brought  to 
our  knowledge  through  the  French 
expedition  into  Egypt,  77 ;  the 
object  of  the  book,  78 ;  its  date, 
79  ;  five  sarcophagi  in  the  Berlin 
museum,  79 ;  Egyptian  doctrine 
of  existence  after  death,  81;  of 
Hades  or  the  under-world,  83;  the 
preliminary  justification,  86  ;  the 
■wicked  in  Hades,  89  ;  comparison 


with  the  Inferno  of  Dante,  90 ;  the 
progress  of  the  soul,  91 ;  metamor¬ 
phoses  or  transmigrations,  93;  voy¬ 
age  to  the  Elysian  fields,  96 ;  the 
fund  judgment,  97;  protestations 
of  innocence  in  feganl  to  forty-two 
deadly  oflences,  98 ;  these  jirotes- 
tations  a  proof  of  a  code  of  laws 
among  the  Egyptians  based  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  morality, 
102;  approach  to  the  Empyrean, 
103 ;  admission  into  the  ])resence 
of  the  sun,  104  ;  arrival  at  the 
house  of  Osiris,  106  ;  resurrection 
of  the  body,  107  ;  summary  of  doc¬ 
trine,  109 ;  no  doctrine  of  redemp¬ 
tion  in  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  111. 

Evangelical  Calendar  for  1868,  no¬ 
ticed,  383. 

Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States,  The,  article  on,  by 
J.  A.  Brown,  D.D.,  435  ;  difliculty 
of  the  undertaking,  435  ;  the 
name,  436  ;  early  history  in  the 
United  States,  437;  date  of  the 
planting  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
437;  the  arrival  of  Muhlenberg, 
440 ;  character  of  early  Luthei-an- 
ism,  440 ;  founding  of  a  theological 
seminary  by  the  General  Synod, 
444  ;  rule  of  fiiith,  447  ;  confession 
of  faith,  449;  subscription,  451; 
doctrines:  the  Godhead,  453;  de¬ 
crees,  foreknowledge,  and  predes¬ 
tination,  454;  anthropological  doc¬ 
trines,  458  ;  original  sin,  460  ; 
guilt,  461  ;  ability  and  free-will, 
463;  soteriological  doctrines  :  per¬ 
son  of  Christ,  465  ;  Christ  in  the 
■work  of  mediation  acts  as  the  God- 
man,  467  ;  work  of  Christ,  469; 
Christ’s  sullerings  vicarious,  470; 
extent  of  the  atonement,  471 ;  aj)- 
plication  of  redemption,  472;  re¬ 
generation,  474;  justification,  476; 
sanctification,  4  79  ;  good  works, 
479;  the  sacraments,  480;  ba])tism, 
482;  Lord’s  supper,  483;  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  bread  and  Avine, 
484  ;  ecclesiological  views,  488 ; 
eschatological  views,  491 ;  statistics 
of  the  church,  492 ;  general  benev¬ 
olent  institutions,  494 ;  publica¬ 
tions,  495 ;  culture  and  Avorship, 
495  ;  present  conditions  of  the 
church,  498. 
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Eusebius’s  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  no¬ 
ticed,  383. 

Ewald’s,  11.,  Commentary  on  the 
Ps-ilms,  noticed,  586. 

Exegetical  Punctuation  of  the  New 
Testament,  The,  article  on,  by 
Charles  F.  Scliacfler,  D.D.,  593 ; 
definition  of  biblical  criticism,  593  ; 
the  system  of  punctuation,  594 ; 
misconceptions  occasioned  by  writ¬ 
ing  without  any  spaces  between 
the  words,  595 ;  true  principles  of 
punctuation  not  yet  determined, 
597  ;  the  exegetical  character  of 
punctuation,  598  ;  illustrations  of 
the  importance  of  the  punctua¬ 
tions  of  the  New  Testament,  599  ; 
Matthew  Carey’s  researches,  G02; 
American  Bible  Society’s  commit¬ 
tee  on  versions,  603 ;  the  printing 
of  the  word  “spirit,”  604;  accent¬ 
uation,  etc.,  608 ;  modern  vei-sions, 
etc.,  610;  the  note  of  interroga¬ 
tion,  613;  the  comma,  618. 

F. 

Fairchild,  Rev.  J.  11.,  article  by,  30. 

Farrar’s,  Timothy,  Manual  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
noticed,  399. 

Free  Communion,  article  on,  by  Rev. 
Sereno  D.  Clark,  209,  401. 

Fischer’s  History  of  Modern  Philos¬ 
ophy,  noticed,  786. 

Fries’s,  Jakob  Friederich,  Life,  no¬ 
ticed,  384. 

G. 

Garbett’s,  Rev.  Edward,  God’s  Word 
Written,  noticed,  194. 

German  Correspondence :  German 
Tlicological  Periodicals,  185. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  article  on,  536. 

Grote’s  Theory  of  Democracy,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  by  Gen.  F.  A.  Walker,  687; 
a  taste  lor  merely  speculative  pol¬ 
itics  lost,  687  ;  the  era  of  revela¬ 
tions  past,  688 ;  political  optimism, 
dead,  689 ;  the  perils,  opportuni¬ 
ties,  and  trials  of  democracy,  690; 
a  line  field  for  incjuiry  into  these 
in  Grote’s  history  of  Greece,  690  ; 
Grote’s  large  faith  in  democracy, 
692 ;  this  faith  not  the  mere  eager¬ 
ness  of  literary  controversy,  693 ; 
comparisons  between  the  demo¬ 
cratic  and  oligarchic  forms  of 
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government,  693;  two  effects  of 
popular  institutions,  694  ;  Grote 
assigns  to  citizens  adroitness  and 
resource  in  too  large  a  degree,  695 ; 
also  geniality,  taste,  expression, 
and  art,  696  ;  the  quality  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  state,  700 ;  relation  of 
democracy  to  good  government, 
701  ;  definition  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  701  ;  security  to  life  an 
accompaniment  of  free  institutions, 
704  ;  relation  of  democracy  to  the 
security  of  property,  706  ;  the  de¬ 
gree  and  equity  of  taxation,  708 ; 
comparison  of  democracy  with  des¬ 
potism  as  it  regards  justice  and 
generosity  towards  inferiors,  709  ; 
the  comparison  diflicult,  709  ;  in¬ 
stances  ti-om  history  of  the  injustice 
of  despotic  governments,  710;  an 
illustration  of  the  generosity  of  the 
people  in  the  history  of  Athens 
and  Sparta,  711;  the  ingratitude 
of  republics,  711 ;  the  ostracism, 
712;  the  case  of  Miltiades,  712; 
Demosthenes,  714  ;  the  case  in 
contrast  of  the  Earl  of  Stafford, 
715;  the  respective  permanence 
of  democracy  and  monarchy,  715; 
change  of  government  not  neces¬ 
sary  and  exclusively  hui'tful,  715  ; 
a  government  that  cannot  be 
shaken  often  an  evil,  717;' proof 
that  republican  governments  tend 
to  decay  more  than  others,  718 ; 
republics  have  greater  power  of 
self-restraint  in  reaction,  7  20 ;  case 
of  the  thirty  in  Athens,  722  ;  free¬ 
dom  in  democracies  from  treason¬ 
able  attempts  upon  established  or¬ 
der,  724 ;  treason  not  native  to  the 
soil  of  freedom,  725 ;  dissatisfaction 
at  once  makes  itself  known  in  re¬ 
publics,  726  ;  superior  power  of 
recuperation  from  disaster  in  re¬ 
publics  :  contrast  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  727  ;  power  in  repub¬ 
lics  of  restoring  the  state  after  in¬ 
ternal  violence,  731. 

Guizot’s  Meditations  on  the  Actual 
State  of  Christianity,  noticed,  207. 
II. 

Ilacket,  Horatio  B.,  article  by,  779. 

Hagenbach,  Dr.  K.  R.,  on  German 
Rationalism,  translated  by  Gage 
and  Stuckenberg,  noticed,  207. 
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Hall’s,  Rev.  Newman,  Sermons,  no¬ 
ticed,  590. 

Haven,  Prof.  J.,  article  by,  501. 

Henderson’s  Jeremiah  and  Lamen¬ 
tations,  noticed,  789. 

Henshaw’s  Our  Branch  and  its  Trib¬ 
utaries,  noticed,  789. 

Herrick,  J.  R.,  D.D.,  article  by,  49. 

Hoffmann’s  Germany  in  the  Light 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  noticed, 
783. 

Hoffmann’s  Philosojjhy  of  Baader, 
noticed,  558. 

Hblemann’s,  Dr.  F.,  New  Bible  Stud¬ 
ies,  noticed,  38  7. 

I. 

Inspiration,  Recent  Works  on,  no¬ 
ticed,  19^ 

Irish  Missions  in  the  Early  Ages, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rufus  Ander¬ 
son,  D.D.,  346 ;  contrast  between 
Ireland  at  the  present  day  and 
three  thousand  years  ago,  346 ; 
injustice  done  to  Ireland  by  D’Au- 
bigne  and  by  McLauchlan,  347 ; 
correction  of  their  mistake,  348 ; 
Patrick  the  first  missionary  in  Ire¬ 
land,  350 ;  his  arrival  in  Ireland, 
351;  account  of  his  labors,  352; 
the  monasteries  planted  by  him, 
353 ;  the  missionaries  Columba  and 
Columbanus,  355 ;  Ebrard’s  and 
Neander’s  testimony  in  respect  to 
Irish  missions,  358 ;  defects  in  these 
missions  that  they  had  not  a  proper 
idea  of  local  churches  and  gave 
too  great  prominence  to  education 
and  had  too  little  connection  with 
churches  at  home,  360 ;  reason  of 
the  decay  of  the  missionary  spirit 
in  Ireland,  362 ;  wonderful  that 
these  missions  continued  in  opera¬ 
tion  so  long,  363. 

Irony  in  History ;  or  Avas  Gibbon  an 
Infidel,  article  on,  by  James  M. 
Macdonald,  D.D.,  536 ;  the  charge 
against  Gibbon  as  stated  by  Mil- 
man  and  Watson,  536  ;  irony,  its 
nature  and  use,  537  ;  illegitimate 
use  of  irony,  538 ;  the  historian  to 
speak  for  himself,  539 ;  Gibbon  on 
the  success  of  Christianity,  540 ; 
difficulties  felt  by  Giblxin  in  his 
undertaking,  541  ;  Gibbon’s  plan 
in  this  portion  of  his  history  and 
reason  for  confining  himself  to  sec¬ 


ondary  causes,  543;  the  secondary 
causes  enumerated  by  him,  516; 
secondary  causes  as  stated  by  Meri- 
vale,  54  7  ;  manner  in  which  Gib¬ 
bon  upholds  the  operation  of  his 
second  causes,  549 ;  the  intolerant 
zeal  of  the  Christians,  549 ;  the 
doctrine  of  future  life,  552 ;  mirac- 
’ulous  poAvers  of  the  church,  554; 
union  and  discipline  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  republic,  556 ;  persecutions 
of  the  Christians,  560;  Gibbon’s 
autobiogi’aphy  and  miscellaneous 
Avritings,  563  ;  his  childhood,  564 ; 
becomes  a  Romanist,  564 ;  is  sent 
to  Lusanne,  565 ;  again  becomes  a 
Protestant,  565  ;  his  valued  books 
and  his  study  of  the  Greek  scrip¬ 
tures,  566 ;  his  hostility  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  not  detected  by  his  religious 
contemporaries,  569 ;  his  rejoin¬ 
ders  to  the  attacks  made  on  him, 
570;  his  opinions  of  Bayle,  Vol¬ 
taire,  and  the  French  revolution, 
572;  result  of  this  inquiry,  573; 
can  the  opinion  of  Gibbon’s  infi¬ 
delity  be  accounted  for  V  574  ; 
opinions  on  several  religious  ques¬ 
tions  advanced  by  Gibbon  contrary 
to  the  general  opinions,  575  ;  the 
bitter  spirit  against  Christianity  at 
this  time  in  Europe  made  it  easy 
to  aAvaken  suspicion  against  any 
one,  577  ;  misstatements  concern¬ 
ing  Gibbon  in  certain  books,  577; 
conclusion,  morals  of  Gibbon,  581. 

J. 

Jacobi’s,  Dr.  J.  L.,  Irvingites,  no¬ 
ticed,  585. 

Jones’s,  Charles  C.,  D.D.,  History  of 
the  Church  of  God,  noticed,  208. 

K. 

Kingdom  of  God  or  of  Heaven,  Tlie, 
article  on,  by  Rca\  Oliver  S.  Tay¬ 
lor,  365;  the  Avord  “kingdom”  may 
be  changed  for  “  dominion  ”  or 
“  reign,”  365  ;  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  AA'ord,  366  ;  its  use 
in  the  Lord’s  prayer,  36  7 ;  neces¬ 
sity  of  reference  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  367 ;  first  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  “  kingdom  of  heaven  ”  in 
John’s  Avords,  “  Repent  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,” 
369 ;  it  refers  to  a  heavenly  state 
upon  the  earth,  371  ;  use  of 
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the  phrase  in  John’s  Gospel,  372  ; 
in  the  epistles,  373  ;  its  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  holy  state  on  earth, 
373 ;  nature  of  God’s  kingdom  on 
the  earth,  374;  in  its  subjective 
aspect  the  full  union  of  the  soul 
with  the  divine  will,  374;  objec¬ 
tively  a  peculiar  manifestation  of 
holy  influences  and  powers,  374  ; 
three  diflerent  stages  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  375 ;  this  kingdom  represent¬ 
ed  as  individual  and  social,  as  visi¬ 
ble  and  invisible,  376;  Jewish  mis¬ 
take  as  to  this  kingdom,  377  ;  a 
common  mistake  now  prevailing, 
378;  our  view  of  the  nature  of 
this  kingdom  will  modify  some 
common  views  in  soteriology,  379. 

Krabbe’s,  Dr.  O.,  Heinrich  Mueller 
and  his  Times,  noticed,  587. 

Krauth’s,  C.  P.,  D.D.,  Augsburg  Con¬ 
fession,  noticed,  591. 

Kritzlcr’s,  Heinrich,  Humanity  and 
Christianity,  noticed,  587. 

Kniger’s,  W.,  Resurrection  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith,  noticed,  587. 

L. 

Land  of  Moriah,  The,  article  on,  by 
Samuel  Wolcott,  D.D.,  765  ;  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  locality  of  this  mount, 
765  ;  said  by  Stanley  and  others 
to  be  identical  with  Mount  Geri- 
zlm,  765:  quotations  from  Stanley 
and  from  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  766  ;  Horeb  and  Moriah 
not  tlie  same,  768;  the  distance 
from  Beersheba  to  Gerizim  fatal 
to  this  hypothesis,  769;  the  idea 
that  Abraham  on  the  third  day 
got  a  sight  of  the  mountain,  and 
then  had  an  indefinite  time  in 
which  to  reach  it,  not  admissible, 
770;  the  commanding  position  of 
Gerizim  a  point  of  no  importance, 
770;  the  Samaritan  tradition  un¬ 
reliable,  770;  the  claim  of  Jeru¬ 
salem:  no  objection  that  Abraham 
had  little  connection  with  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  772;  nor  that  there  is  not  fre¬ 
quent  reference  to  it  in  the  Old 
Testament,  nor  that  the  Jewish 
tradition  is  rivalled  by  the  Samar¬ 
itan,  773  ;  nor  that  the  temple 
mount  is  not  conspicuous  and 
cannot  be  seen  till  the  traveller  is 
close  upon  it,  774  ;  nor  that  the 


sacrifice  of  Isaac  took  place  under 
the  walls  of  the  city  of  Melchize- 
dek,  774  ;  the  untenablencss  of 
the  identity  of  Gerizim  and  Mo¬ 
riah  no  argument  against  the  very 
,  great  worth  of  Smith’s  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible,  777. 

Lange’s,  J.  P.,  D.D.,  Critical  Com¬ 
mentary,  noticed,  591. 

Lechfbrd’s,  Thomas,  Plain  Dealing, 
noticed,  199. 

Longfellow’s,  Henry  W.,  Translation 
of  Dante,  noticed,  205. 

Loomis’s,  Prof.  Elias,  Treatise  on 
Meteorology,  noticed,  590. 

Lord’s,  John,  LL.D.,  Old  Roman 
World,  noticed,  208. 

Lutheran  Evangelical  Church,  arti¬ 
cle  on,  435. 

M. 

Macdonald’s,  James  M.,  D.D,,  arti¬ 
cle  by,  536. 

Malcom’s,  Howard,  D.D.,  Theologi¬ 
cal  Index,  noticed,  394. 

Mill  versus  Hamilton,  article,  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Haven,  D.D.,  two  conflict¬ 
ing  systems  of  philosophy  now 
contending  in  Europe  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  501  ;  ILamilton’s  character, 
502  ;  that  of  Mill,  503  ;  essential 
differences,  506 ;  the  first  differ¬ 
ence  as  to  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
506;  as  to  the  theory  of  percep¬ 
tion,  508 ;  mankind  in  general, 
natural  realists,  508 ;  philosophers 
not  so,  509 ;  Hamilton  a  natural 
realist,  509  ;  Mill’s  position  doubt¬ 
ful,  510 ;  a  difference  as  to  the 
relativity  of  our  knowledge,  511 ; 
Mill’s  system  defective  in  deriving 
all  our  knowledge  from  sensation 
and  experience,  513;  in  the  denial 
of  an  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  in  perception,  514 ; 
in  the  uncertainty  extending  over 
the  ■whole  realm  of  truth  by  hlill’s 
peculiar  view  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge,  515  ;  Mill  fails  to  ac¬ 
count  for  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  mental  phenomena,  518;  he 
makes  the  mind  a  mere  series  of 
feelings,  518 ;  does  not  explain  the 
fact  of  memory  nor  the  feeling  of 
moral  obligation,  519;  he  often¬ 
times  fails  to  grasp  the  real  drift 
and  meaning  of  a  statement  which 
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he  is  opposing,  522 ;  his  criticjue  on 
Hamilton’s  doctrine  of  the  infinite, 
523 ;  the  theological  leanings  of 
Mill’s  system,  525  ;  undermines 
the  essential  principles  of  natural 
theology,  525 ;  Hamilton’s  defects: 
his  theory  of  causation,  528  ;  his 
theory  of  the  will,  529 ;  his  theory 
of  the  general  conditions  which 
determine  the  existence  of  pleas¬ 
ure  or  pain  and  of  unconscious 
mental  modifications,  632 ;  difi'er- 
ent  parts  of  his  system  not  eare- 
fully  adjusted  to  each  other,  533. 

Missions,  Irish,  article  on,  346. 

Moriah,  its  situation,  article  on,  765. 

Mott’s  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  no¬ 
ticed,  399. 

Murphy’s,  James  G.,  D.D.,  Commen¬ 
tary  on  Exodus,  noticed,  388. 

N. 

Natural  Theology  of  Social  Science, 
The,  article  on,  by  Rev.  John 
liascom,  1  ;  impression  not  less 
than  proof  the  aim  of  treatises  on 
natural  theology,  1 ;  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  God  does  not 
rest  on  minute  and  striking  par¬ 
ticulars,  2  ;  the  superior  eflect  of 
the  eontrivances  seen  in  the  details 
of  the  plan,  that  of  the  primary 
forces  of  matter  due  to  their  being 
on  a  level  with  our  minds  and  also 
to  association,  3  ;  thesif  details 
make  the  personal  element  in  God 
more  prominent,  4  ;  further  light 
brought  to  the  character  of  God 
from  the  moral  and  intellectual 
laws  which  control  society,  4  ; 
grades  of  law  observable  in  the 
physical  world,  4  ;  one  grade  of 
these  laws  intellectual  and  ra¬ 
tional,  5 ;  grades  of  law  in  the 
moral  world,  6  ;  the  first  and  low¬ 
est  series  that  wdiich  rests  on  self- 
love,  6  ;  the  second  series  that  of 
morals,  7 ;  the  third  series  those 
of  the  affections,  7 ;  the  affections 
do  not  displace  interest,  8 ;  the 
aesthetical  sense  and  its  uses,  9 ; 
the  higher  grades  of  law  depend¬ 
ent  and  yet  of  controlling  power, 
10 ;  gradations  of  order  as  marked 
features  of  the  moral  as  of  the 
physical  world,  10 ;  in  the  grada¬ 


tions  of  law  In  the  moral  world 
the  first  point  to  be  considered 
that  of  public  or  political  economy, 
1 1  ;  the  desire  for  wealth  most 
intense  and  universal,  12;  the  de¬ 
sire  of  power  in  close  relation  to 
that  of  wealth,  13;  wealth  and 
power  mutually  dependent,  13; 
the  desire  for  wealth  has  two  as¬ 
pects  :  a  desire  to  get  the  most  pos¬ 
sible  and  with  the  least  possible 
exertion,  14  ;  the  desire  for  wealth 
in  conflict  with  the  desire  for  ease, 
15  ;  the  desire  for  wealth  ordina¬ 
rily  victorious,  16 ;  the  desire  for 
wealth  as  checking  barbarism  and 
promoting  culture  and  refinement, 
17  ;  its  effect  on  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  18;  on  the  domestic 
affections  and  moral  impulses,  20; 
on  the  religious  life,  21 ;  the  im¬ 
pression  made  by  order  Aveakened 
in  proportion  as  it  becomes  com¬ 
plete  and  as  the  powers  which 
secure  it  become  fundamental, 
270 ;  order  apt  to  be  thought  not 
the  result  of  a  personal  wisdom 
because  it  is  so  pervasive  and  com¬ 
plete,  271 ;  consideration  of  the 
secondary  and  provisional  laws 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  toil,  271  ;  the  economic 
interests  concern  values,  272  ;  de¬ 
sire  the  efficient  cause  of  value, 
difficulty  of  attainment  ahvays  its 
accompaniment  and  regulator, 
274 ;  difficulty  of  attainment  marks 
the  amount  of  value  in  each  case 
to  be  given,  275;  difficulty  of  at¬ 
tainment  of  tAvo  kinds,  275;  only 
rarely  that  things  are  exchanged 
according  to  amount  of  labor  they 
contain,  275;  the  comparison  of 
labor  difficult  on  account  of  the 
different  adA'antages  in  Avhich  la¬ 
bor  is  performed  by  different  per¬ 
sons,  276  ;  yet  labor  is  a  measure 
of  value,  277;  scarcity  the  second 
form  of  the  difficulty  of  attainment, 
278;  these  tAA’o  elements  of  Aalue, 
desirc  and  difficulty  of  attainment, 
ahvays  blended  in  prices,  279  ; 
values  affected  by  stipply  and  de¬ 
mand,  279  ;  moral  relations  of  the 
facts  of  A’alue,  their  goA'ernment 
OA’er  man,  281 ;  this  order  of  com- 
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mevcial  law  falling  below  that  of 
love,  2S1 ;  every  man  disposed  to 
make  the  most  of  what  is  peculiar 
to  himself  either  in  powers  or  cir¬ 
cumstances,  282 ;  society  by  this 
means  gains  most  diversified  and 
skilful  powers,  283 ;  the  scope  and 
variety  of  economic  action,  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  laws  of  value,  284 ;  an 
occasion  given  for  calculation  and 
skill  as  well  as  fortune,  285;  the 
rise  of  tlie  speculative  branch  of 
trade,  285  ;  the  necessity  of  defin¬ 
ing  the  limits  between  justice  and 
benevolence,  28G  ;  right  of  the 
trader  to  avail  himself  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market,  286  ;  the 
reign  of  this  law  felt  or  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  men’s  habits  of  life, 
287  ;  this  law  natural,  287  ;  the 
consequences  of  the  law  that  prod¬ 
ucts  should  exchange  according 
to  the  labor  they  contain,  288 ; 
with  this  law  of  traffic  alone  soci¬ 
ety  would  sink  into  barbarism, 
289 ;  consideration  of  the  range 
of  value,  the  things  which  fall 
under  it,  and  the  fact  that  we  meet 
everywhere  something  higher  than 
commerce,  290  ;  the  great  depart¬ 
ment  of  value.  Industry, called  forth 
by  the  curse  of  God,  290 ;  great 
fluctuations  and  exorbitant  prices 
in  luxuries  a  matter  of  small  mo¬ 
ment,  291 ;  the  highest  range  of 
human  products  the  least  subject 
to  value,  292;  the  adaptation  of 
the  world  to  man  as  a  whole,  293  ; 
adaptation  of  the  earth  to  the 
economic  and  industrial  wants  of 
man,  294 ;  supply  of  the  natural 
agents  which  furnish  material, 
294  ;  supi)ly  of  the  natural  agents 
that  confer  power,  297 ;  the  gifts 
of  nature  in  this  respect  equalized 
by  two  considerations,  298  ;  need 
of  a  rule  resting  on  justice  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  possession  of  the  soil, 
299 ;  theoretical  equality  in  regard 
to  possession  of  soil  impossible, 
300 ;  proximate  justice  attainable, 
301  ;  right  of  each  individual  to 
accpiire  land,  303  ;  injustice  of 
entails,  303  ;  the  question  of  the 
distribution  of  natural  agents  in 
the  outset  one  of  force  rather  than 


of  justice,  304 ;  the  power  that 
transfers  society  from  the  reign  of 
force  to  that  of  right  found  in  the 
interests  of  men,  306  ;  agriculture 
longest  unafl’ected  by  the  progress 
of  liberty,  307  ;  a  peculiar  law  of 
development  in  agriculture,  307  ; 
a  force  arising  from  this  to  correct 
the  degradation  of  labor,  308  ; 
agriculture  gives  comforts  and 
luxuries  to  small  capital,  309 ;  the 
law  of  progress  in  tillage  tends  to 
this  same  result,  309 ;  the  lines  of 
cultivation  constantly  enlarged, 
311  ;  the  possession  of  natural 
agents  becomes  more  and  more 
important  and  their  distribution 
more  perfect,  311 ;  the  institutions 
and  laws  which  rest  upon  right 
the  last  achievement  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  312;  in  the  transition  from 
violence  to  right  those  who  are 
most  competent  will  rule,  313;  the 
safest  revolutions  those  of  single 
and  short  steps,  314;  labor  accom¬ 
plishes  nothing  but  a  transfer  of 
bodies,  cither  as  wholes  or  of  their 
parts,  645 ;  the  first  object  of  la¬ 
bor  increase  of  quantity,  645  ;  the 
second  change  of  form,  and  the 
third  change  of  place,  646  ;  de¬ 
scent  in  the  forces  employed  as 
we  pass  from  agriculture  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  commerce,  647 ;  the 
efficiency  of  labor  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  natural  agents  at 
its  disposal,  648 ;  amount  and  form 
of  capital  possessed  by  labor,  de¬ 
termined  by  its  previous  exertion, 
648 ;  difference  from  each  other 
in  the  several  kinds  of  labor,  649 ; 
toil  becomes  more  and  more  op¬ 
tional  as  the  workman  advances 
in  skill,  650 ;  escape  from  labor 
made  possible  and  more  complete 
by  growth  in  intelligence  and  racr- 
tality,  651  ;  the  globe  under  the 
best  cultivation  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  only  certain  numbers,  653 ; 
no  inconvenient  imdtiplication  of 
men  to  be  expected,  654 ;  restraints 
on  population,  654  ;  increase  of 
knowledge  makes  way  for  increase 
of  population,  655  ;  most  comfort 

t»revails  in  the  most  densely  popu- 
ated  regions,  656 ;  the  pressure 
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of  population  amon"  the  poorer 
classes  the  chief  problem  of  prac¬ 
tical  interest,  657 ;  inefficiency  of 
poor  laws,  657 ;  of  socialism  658  ; 
all  reforms  which  rest  on  a  change 
of  natural  relations,  confound 
justice  and  benevolence,  658 ;  a  * 
growth  in  character  the  indispen¬ 
sable  condition  of  increasing  pros¬ 
perity,  659 ;  the  gradual  steps  of 
this  growth,  659 ;  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  nobler  imj)ulses  of  our 
moral  and  spiritual  nature,  662; 
insufficiency  of  mere  self-interest, 
663 ;  definition  of  capital,  666  ; 
necessity  of  capital  in  production, 
666  ;  the  need  of  two  powers,  phy¬ 
sical  and  mental  efficiency,  and 
the  requisite  materials  give  rise 
to  the  two  classes,  capitalists  and 
laborers,  670;  labor  and  capital 
act  on  each  other  through  compe¬ 
tition,  671 ;  the  social  forces  al¬ 
ways  invariable,  672;  relative  gain 
on  the  part  of  laborers  and  loss  on 
that  of  capitalists,  673  ;  no  real 
diversity  of  interest  between  the 
laborer  and  the  capitalist,  674; 
this  harmony  of  interest  revealed 
late  in  the  progress  of  society,  675 ; 
the  relation  of  labor  to  capital  one 
of  trade,  676;  immediate  not  ab¬ 
solute  good  aimed  at  by  the  em¬ 
ployer,  676  ;  the  advantage  in  this 
traffic  usually  held  by  the  capital¬ 
ist,  677  ;  laborers  sure  to  lose  by 
any  sudden  inflation  of  prices,  678; 
the  rate  of  wages  settled  by  the 
character  of  the  natural  forces  at 
work,  679;  ill  effects  of  strikes, 
679  ;  scale  of  prices  efleeted  by 
legislation,  680  ;  inefficiency  of 
legislation,  680 ;  imiwssibility  of 
evading  natural  laws,  682 ;  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  hours  of  labor,  683 ; 
means  of  hastening  the  laborer’s 
progress  towards  tlic  enjoyment 
of  leisure,  683  ;  the  grades  of 
change  and  progress  passed 
through  by  the  capitalist,  684. 

Nature  of  Sjn,  The,  article  on,  by 
llev.  J.  II.  Fairchild,  30  ;  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  gospel  derive  form 
and  meaning  from  the  nature  of 
sin,  30;  no  definition  of  sin  in  the 
Bible,  31 ;  the  law  of  God  the 


standard  of  sin,  31 ;  state  of  heart 
the  only  thing  required,  32 ;  extent 
to  which  our  voluntary  powers  are 
required  to  act,  33 ;  obligation  is 
commensurate  with  power,  33 ; 
sin  to  be  distinguished  from  igno¬ 
rance,  35 ;  from  all  constitutional 
defects,  36 ;  fi-om  all  mere  tend¬ 
encies  to  sin  which  lie  back  of 
voluntary  action,  37  ;  from  the 
consequences  of  sin,  39  ;  and  from 
violations  of  physical  laws,  40;  no 
presentation  of  God’s  law  suecess- 
lul  which  does  not  carry  the  con¬ 
science,  40 ;  object  of  the  sinner 
in  refusing  to  love  God,  41 ;  the 
seeking  of  his  own  good,  not  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  sinner, 
42;  nor  the  seeking  of  the  great¬ 
est  possible  amount  of  satisfaction 
through  his  susceptibilities  and 
desires,  44  ;  sin  is  giving  the  reins 
to  mere  desire  instead  of  yielding 
to  conscience,  47  ;  human  con¬ 
sciousness  justifies  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  48. 

Noack’s  From  Eden  to  Golgotha, 
noticed,  786. 

Norton’s,  Andrews,  Evidences  of 
the  Genuineness  of  the  Gospels, 
noticed,  209. 

P. 

Palmer,  Dr.  C.,  Evangelical  Homi¬ 
letics,  noticed,  588. 

Perkins’s,  Dr.  Justin,  Missionary  Life 
in  Persia,  noticed,  400. 

Piper’s,  Dr.  F.,  Introduction  to  Mon¬ 
umental  Theology,  noticed,  585. 

Present  Attitude  of  Evangelical 
Christianity  towards  the  promi¬ 
nent  Fonns  of  Assault,  The,  article 
on,  by  S.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  152; 
severity  of  the  attacks  on  the 
Bible,  152 ;  Christianity  has  vindi¬ 
cated  the  integrity  and  originality 
of  its  essential  documents,  153; 
the  originality  or  genuineness  of 
the  writings,  156;  prejudgment  of 
the  whole  question  by  the  sceptics, 
157 ;  the  argument,  opened  with 
a  postulate  begging  the  whole 
question,  157 ;  positive  evidence 
set  aside  in  a  most  positive  and 
iniquitous  manner,  159;  sceptical 
investigations  of  the  contents  of 
the  Bible  opposed  to  all  principles 
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of  judicial  dealing,  161;  inspired 
books  which  are  accepted  fatal 
to  the  theories  which  reject  others, 
162 ;  the  age  in  which  the  Gospels 
are  said  to  have  been  written, 
utterly  alien  from  the  composition 
of  mythic  histories,  163;  all  tra¬ 
dition  in  favor  of  the  Gospels,  163; 
Christianity  fully  sustained  as  to 
the  fundamental  facts  of  its  origin, 
166  ;  these  facts  attested  by  con¬ 
temporary  Jews,  166  ;  and  even  by 
the  adversaries,  167 ;  the  first 
method  of  disproving  the  facts,  to 
deny  the  genuineness  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  168 ;  of  the  New  Testament, 
169 ;  the  whole  mythical  theory 
has  been  abolished,  170;  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  a  chief  point  of 
attack,  171  ;  the  fiicts  of  the 
gospel  no  more  to  be  doubted 
than  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  173;  the  difficulties  of 
the  gospel  steadily  diminishing, 
173;  Christianity  has  conspicu¬ 
ously  asserted  the  exalted  character 
of  its  chief  personage,  1 74  ;  attacks 
of  Strauss  and  Renan,  176;  of 
Schenkel  and  Parker,  177;  the 
overmastering  power  of  Christi¬ 
anity  proved,  178;  the  voice  of 
cavil  turned  into  that  of  con¬ 
fession,  180;  scepticism  does  not 
become  extinct  when  overthrown 
by  argument,  182;  groundlessness 
of  all  fears  for  the  gospel,  183. 

Punctuation  of  the  New  Testament, 
article  on,  593. 

.  Q-. 

Quincy’s,  Josiah,  Life,  noticed,  206. 

R. 

Remarks  on  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  iv.3,4,  article,  by  Rev. 
S.amuel  Davies,  23. 

Revelation  and  Inspiration,  article 
on,  by  E.  P.  Barrows,  D.D.,  316  ; 
close  connection  between  the  de¬ 
nial  of  the  supernatural  in  the 
sphere  of  nature  and  of  revelation 
in  the  sphere  of  mind,  316;  the 
question  of  the  supernatural  first 
in  the  sphere  of  nature,  318  ;  the 
origin  of  nature  supernatural,  in 
the  fulla‘;t  sense  of  the  word,  318  ; 
supernatural  origin  of  finite  life 
and  mind,  319  ;  of  the  higher  form. 


mind  and  Its  consciousness  of  unity 
and  identity,  321 ;  the  only  prop¬ 
agation  of  life  by  natural  laws  is 
fi'om  living  beings  through  oi^anlc 
germs,  321  ;  supernatural  origin 
of  species,  323  ;  manner  in  which 
the  wisdom  and  power  of  God 
are  exerted  in  the  production  of 
species,  323  ;  the  statement  of  the 
supernatural  origin  of  species  to 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the 
mode  of  this  production,  323  ;  the 
question  of  the  origin  of  species, 
325 ;  the  theory  of  universal  trans¬ 
mutation  not  sustained  by  pre¬ 
ponderating  evidence,  325 ;  nat¬ 
ural  transmutation,  alleged  to  be 
possible  in  the  vast  cycles  of  time 
that  have  already  elapsed,  326 ; 
only  a  small  part  of  the  forms 
which  have  existed  in  past  ages 
preserved,  327;  modern  scepticism 
deeply  rooted  in  error  respecting 
God,  man,  and  man’s  relation  to 
God,  328  ;  the  anthropology  of 
scripture  has  nothing  to  do  with 
metaphysical  subtiltles,  328 ;  man’s 
inward  freedom,  implied  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  moral  being,  329 ; 
strong  tendency  to  fixedness  in 
man’s  moral  constitution,  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Bible,  330 ;  the  scrip¬ 
tural  view  of  the  supreme  import¬ 
ance  of  truth,  330;  ability  of  men 
to  know  the  truth  with  certainty, 

331  ;  the  theology  of  scripture 
commends  itself  to  the  reason,  the 
conscience,  and  the  heart  of  man, 

332  ;  harmonious  projwrtion  in 
which  the  Bible  exhibits  the  di¬ 
vine  attributes,  .033  ;  sin,  rebellion 
against  God,  334  ;  scriptural  doc¬ 
trine  of  man’s  relation  to  God, 
simple  and  definite,  334  ;  these 
features  of  the  theology  of  scripture 
a  preparation  to  the  reception  of 
the  account  of  the  redemptive 
work,  335;  no  part  of  scriptural 
doctrine  has  of  late  been  success¬ 
fully  assailed,  336  ;  man’s  freedom 
never  successfully  denied,  336  ; 
man’s  solemn  destiny  not  success¬ 
fully  questioned,  338 ;  the  script¬ 
ural  view  of  the  importance  of 
truth  in  harmony  with  the  entire 
system  of  the  universe,  339 ;  and 
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also  the  idea  of  mem’s  ability  to  lation-  of  the  Jordan  to  Grove’s 
know  the  truth,  340;- the  laws  of  theory,  132;  Tristram’s  positions, 

thought  correspond  to  the  reality  136;  the  expression  “  Cities  of  the 

of  things,  342  ;  an  axiom  of  natu-  Plain  ”  inapplicable  to  the  south 

ral  theology  that  God  has  not  end  of  the  sea,  136;  Abraham’s 

mademan’s  nature  in  contradiction  prospect  from  Mamre,  137;  the 

with  his  own,  343;  man’s  chief  route  taken  by  Chedorlaomcr,  138; 

end  to  glorify  and  enjoy  God,  345.  Moses’s  view  from  Pisgah,  138; 

Richter’s,  Dr.  A.,  Neo-Platonic  Stud-  further  arguments  in  reply  to 

ies,  noticed,  387.  Grove  from  the  site  of  Zoar,  the 

Riggenbach’s,  Prof.,  Testimonies  to  names  suggestive  of  identity,  the 

the  Gospel  of  John,  noticed  386.  salt  mountain,  143  ;  ibuntains  of 
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